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- - Abstract 
This study attempted to deterniirie what different aspects of the 
mentoring process^ are reflected in the Carter's (1983) Mentor Scale. 
Intercorrelatidns amaiig Mentor Scale items in a sample of 142 
psychology graduate stuclen'ts were factor analyziad. Four ineritbririg 

roles were revealedi Age x sex AN^lVAs on mean factor scores indicated 

* _ _. __ ._ <__ _ 

that differences exist in .the rates with which students experience irble 



modeling, professional socialization and sponsorship, advocacy, and 
emotional support and active encouragements Implications for the 



measur-ement of mentoring, adult development, and educational graduate 



_ programs are discussed i 
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The Roles of Mentors ih.the Lives of Graduate Students 
In recent 'years there has been ^n explb'sibn of interest in the 
phenomenon of mentoring i The main reason for this resides in thB fact 
that positive raen-toring relationships appear to be cohsisteritl^ related 
to the career advancement and success of: young prof essibnals (Bova & 



Phillips^ 1981; Cook ^ 1983; Halrmon-Bdman Elmore, 1982; Missirian, 



1980; Rehbr,a981; Roche, 1979; Stein, 1981; Qaeralt , 1982) , students 

(Carter, 1983; George & Kummerov, 1981; McCaffrey & Miller , 1980) ^ 

^teachers (Fagan .& Walter, 1982; Klopf & Harrison^ 1981)* faculty 

members (Queralt, 1982), managers, admiriistratdrs or exe<^utives 

(Mclleer, 1982; Miasirian, 1981; Phillips, 1978; Roche, 1979), artists 

(Elwobd^ 1981), and writers (Haicomb*, 198G). Although t^le results of 

these studies are compelling, taost of- them are correlational arid only 

_ » _ _ , 

show that there is an association- between ackriowledgmeht bf a • 

^ \ * 
mentor-^proteget relationship and a number of miaasures of sucliess. 

- /■ • ^ . - ^" d - 

Besides the dbcumerited relationship with- career » development and 

success j mentbring is also assbciated with the developmental stages of 

_ _ _ _ _ _ : _ _ 

adulthood. Since tevinson's work.,7the mentoring phenomenpn has beeiio 

valued as an important compbnerit to proper adult develbpmerit (Burton, 

1977; Levinson, Darrbw, Klein, Levirisbri, & McKee, 1976). Levinson's 

(1978) cohteritibri that the itientbring relationship is development ally 

significant \r tfie>adult life of both the mentor and protege has^ been 

■» ' ' ■>> 

substantiated by recent research (Scihmoll ,"'1^11";; The . needs to have a 

mentor in the 2e's and 30's, and later to become a ineritbr, are 

considered -as important compohehts-of prbgressive life stages. 

Levinson and hi^^^Mleagu^s (1976) concluded from their study on male 



adult development that a lack of mentors can be associated with various 
devefSpmertal handicaps and "problemp qf^ndividuatibh in mid-life" (p. 
23). Positive* meritbr-prbtege relationships have been found. to be 
related tb later pbisitive ad justineht (Burton^ 1977) and to higher 
levels bf self-actuali'zatibh (Rawles^ 1980) • 

Origins bf th^. Term Mentbr . . 

2 , : . . ^ . 

The term mentbr is riot a riew brie. Iri Hbmer's "Odyssey'% Meritor 
was the loyal friend bf Odysseus whb was eritriisted tb guide the* 
education and developmierit bf Odygseus' sbri, Telema'^hiiSi while the 
father traveled the wbrld iri his ten-year bdyssey (Clawsbri, 1980^. ^ 
Telemachus' education was to iridlude every tievelbpmerital facet bf his 
li^--physical, intellectual, moral, spiiritual, social, and . . 

administrative^ The first mentor thus served a variety of functions: 
teacher, coach; ^ask-master, cortfidant, guide, counselor; and friend 
(Claw^on, 1980.) • ' , ^ . , ■ 

Despite the fact that tlie mentoring idea has been around for 
centuries, the concept of mentoring and the significance of the • 
mentoring relationship was not 'fredlscbvered" and! given promlrience 
until the mid-1970's. Levinsbn (1978) is credited with having made \ 
salient arid popular the concept of mehtbririg to prof essibrial audiences. 

.^ccbrdirig to Levirispri (1978) , the meritbr , could hjB a teacher, a • 
bbss, ari editor, seasbrie^ . cwbrker who takes the protege iritb 

cbrifiderice, iinpart^ wisdbm., spbrisbrs^ criticizes, arid bestows a 
blessiri^. Levirisbri (1978) suggested that the terfi ineritbr evbked 
syrioriymbus terms such as adviser, spbrisor, arid cdiiriselbr; Actually-, 
"it tnearis all these things 'and more. Mentoring is, defined not ILrjd- terms 
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« of a* formal role but in terms 'of the chataoter of the relationship and 
h •* - thi^ filrictidn it serves" (Levinson, 19IB; pp. 97-161 , -25t-256)V Thus,^ 

_. ___ "ii — - ^— --^ --- '-- 

the mentor, can serve various important fauctions an^ play several roles 

./ _ _ _■, . _ ■_ 

in the mentoring process. At timeS, the mentor teaches his or her 

protege hb\/ to perform >a needed skill* or help ^im Qr her learn thfe iris^ 

arid outs of t+ieir iristitutiori or brgariizatibri. At other, times, the 
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mentor niay be a trduble-maketj^l a* disturber of - intellectual equilibria 
who precipitates the protege into "jusS manageable difficulties" 
(Hobbs , 1965) to test him or her in situations of stress. In yiet other 
times,, the mentor may simply- listen to the protege's troublesome 
feeslirigs arid -provide embtibnal support. The mentor is, therefore, a ^ 
person who wears several hats in his/her .relationships with the 

^ . . _ •_ J . . f 

protege: role. model, era9tipnal- supporter and * counselor , teacher, 
sponsor, referral agent, evaluatbr, advocate^ cohsultaht^ advisor^ 
facilitator, manager, and cobrdihatbr of erivirbhmental resources 
(Carter, 1983; Harmon- Bowman & Elmore, 1982; Klopf & Harrison, 1981; 
Levinson, L978; McCaffrey S Miller, 1980; Schmidt &M4elfe, 1980).' 



While, both the Homeric model of- a lif^ mentor and Levinsbn^s 
modern description- of a mentor agree that a mehtbr is^^mSbrie who, pi 
several roles concoraitahtly ^ the current usage of the- term frequently 



cbhveys a specif ic^ unitary meaning (Runions, 1982). That t^y people 
call a mentor atlybtie who plays only one or two roles i For instance, "in 
some studies the term mentot is used iSEerchangeably with single-role 



tetms such as advisor ^Fagan & Walter, 1982), spbnsor (Cameron^ 1978; 
Schtileri 1979), or instructor (King & Bixeley;, 1982,).; However, •"part 

•■ V . 

' - ' . - - 

of the essence of the. . .inehtbr-prbtege relationship [is] its 
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cbmprehehsiveriess'^ (Clawsbri^ 1980; p. 147) • When only some of thete 

. -» . '- _' _ ' --• - ^ ' ■ *' . 

roles or functions are present ^ "the role being enacted is hot. 

mentoring" (Klbpf S Harrison^ 1981| p. 42), The hallmark of a mentor 

is |hus th*^ .adoption of a ^?lety of roles ^ sometimes several different 

ones cbricurreritly ; Kramer S Gardn^ ,*C1977) have discussed this as part 



of the advisbr role. In fa*bt| mentors may adbpt differetlt rbles sb ' 

r • * _ 

• frequently; that it -jLs ribt easy tb discerri what rbles the mehtbr plays 
that the proteges perceive as the most influential in their live§ 
(Kramer S Gardner, 1977). . 

Although the iispbrtance'of inentors for^career success and the' 

: : /• v • ■ 

D^pies they serve has been extensively documented In the literature, 

' * ■ . ! 

:there is no genei:al agre^ent about what behaviors and roles^ constitute 



an appropiate definition of mentor^ Overall, the generalizations made 

on the different roles the mentor takes over are^*hot based on specific 

* • . *- 

researcSTvthey .come, rather^ primarily from descriptive studies^* . 

_ . ' * 

novelis^and literary works; Relatively little research feas been, done 

to ascertain empirically ' whether mentbr is a unitary or a multif aceted 



cbnstruct including several rbles (Steiti^ 1981). A review bf the 

- - ■ V ■■ - - - - - . \ ■ 

literature^ revealed hb empirical wbrk which defirieq the mbst rel.evarit 
rbles/'^-pTa^ed ly inehtbrs for sbudeht proteges in ^ the -academic ,3ettihg bf 
graduate schbol. . • . ■ 

^The present study was undertaken tb shed sbme light bh the nature 
arid exterit bf the meritbririg relatibrish±p arid tb clarify^^the relevarit 
rbles the meritbr plays iri the lives bf stiiderit prbteges- The data used 
iri .this study are based bri psychblbgy graduate jstudents' perceptions of 
behavibris which might b,e performed for them by persons they identified 

as their tneritbrs, - • 

.- • - * ' 
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* ■ ' • ■ ■ 

This study sought to identify factors underlying Items froni the 

Carter, Meritrbr Scale (Carter ^ 1983). ^ This scale is cbmpdsed of 16 

statemeritjS of meritbi?^ihg behaviors which were extracted from a riuraber bf 

descriptions bf the meritbrihg prbceis (Burtbh^ 1977| Camerbri^ 1978; 
,- # 

Kanter,' 1977;, Laws, 1975; Levinsbn, 1978; McNutt, 1979; Mbbre S 
Sangaria, 1979; Phillips, 1978; Phillips, 1979; Shapirb^ Hazeitine^ S 
Rowe,, 1978; Schmidt & Wb.lf e, - 1980; Wilson, Gaff, Dieristi Wbod^ i Bayry^ 
1975; ) i , 'FuHCtional roles fo^ mentors covered^ in the "fecale include rble 
model, eriiotional supporter/ cqutiselor, sponsor, evaluatdr, 

teacher/trainer/coacb, transmitter of values, hoist and guide, advocate, 

_ : ^ : ^ _ _ : • j : 

exemplar, consaitant/ , adviser, and intellectual Btimuiator. In order ; 

to reduce iheC nuniber of ' items included in thi scale and tb identify 

- » 

roles performed by mentors that graduate students perceived as most 

relevsant; the reiationsbips among responses to tbe 16 statements of 

mentoring behaviors^ were factor anaiyzedi 

More specifically^ the purpose of the ptresent study waS^toT 

destermine from the empirical/ relationships among the 16 scale itens 

whether the single Mentor Scale score most accurately reflected the 

: ' • \ _ 

" ' ■_ ■ " z ■ _ ' . _ ■ \ • ' 

nature and extent bf mehtorihg behavior. If it did hot and mentoring 

^might best be seen as inultif§'ceted, how* many and what different rbl^s 

dd mehtbr.s play? If separate mentor role (factor) S;c6re> were 

- - _ _ . - > - '■ - _ _ ■ _ ^ . ■ 

calculated, wduld their ihearis differ as a function df sex* arid age of ^ ^ 
the graduate students? . . ^ • ; 

Mentdt^i4ig- ^nd Graduate i!duGa4:i^>ni ' ' : 

The importance and significance of mentoring relationships X.o bdth 
the personal development ancl acadepic success of students has been 
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•extensively documented (Enders, Wiristbrii S Miller^ 1982; Harmbh^Bbv/mah 
& Elmore, 1982; 'McCaffrey a Miller, 1980; Rehdr, 1981). Carter (1983) 
found that scores on her Mentor Scale were the best single predictbr bf 

quality of iif e-^f^ychology graduate students. The recbgriized- 

'_ . _ 

importance of the role of mentors in the lives bf st\iderits is such that 

.-• ''^ ♦ ' 

Phillips (1979) asserted that. the future bf graduate studies 'will be. 
contingent on how the mentor-student protege relatibnship is played but 
in graduate departments i 

Specifically, mentors enhance the total development of students by 
creating, relationships that •*!:encourage responsibility, self-direction', 
and' effective decision making" (McCaffrey & Miller, 1980; p; 204);* 
IS in V7hich the mentoring relationship can be beneficial 1:o' students 



includes: increasing students ' satisfaction with the institution, 
Enhancing students' abili-ty. tjo make j^rriculum chbices, and increasing 
students' awareness bf their strengths and potentials (McCaffrey & 
Miller^ 1980). A successful mentoring rela<:ibhship may help student 
proteges with acquisltibri of sbcial skills ihtrbductions to social 
rietwbrks , arid acceptance in certain prbfessibnal settings bescause of an 
association with a rabre prbmirierit researcher (Artis, 1979). 

•riepner and Fa'aborg (1980) fburid the typical mferitbr fbr mbst 
students is a faculty member (the student's advisbr, a teacher, br a 
member of the student's doctoral cofflmittee) with whom the prbtege 
vorked closely in college or graduate . school and concluded that ''most | 
graduate students actively seek mentors through coursework, 
assist-^ntship assignments, and dissertation advisors" (p; 22); For 
graduate students , prof essors are both the role sender and the primary 
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source of reward for successful per^bmarice and outcome, making the 
studerit-ptbf^ssbr relatloriship crucially important (Butler, cited in* 
Carter, 1983). In this regard^ Hedss wrote: "The quality and 
character of the relatibriship between the doctoral student and his 
tiiajor pfbfessbr Is uhequivbcally the raost sensitive and crucial element 
in the doctoral experience fbr it hbt bhly influences tKfe graduate 
student's scholarly de\^elppirerit:^ but-alsb has far-reaching aftereffects" 
(Heiss, as quoted in Clark, 1980). . . ^ 



Chickering (cited in Enders et al. , 1982> pbstula^d that 
meaningful interaction with faculty members increases a student's 
progr.ess toward developing a sense of personal and intellectual " /' 

. competence. The sense of iiiteriectual competence that students gain 

^ Z - • > 

through significant interaction with faculty mentors matches with the 

motivations that studeqts state for attending graduate studies. In hi« 

Study about students' motivations for attending graduate school^ 

Creager (1971) reported that 97 % (the highest percentage) of the 

participants responded that they attended grajiuate school to continue 

intellectual growth. This is consistent with Trow's (cited in Clark, 

1980) finding. He repbrted that one of the motives given by students 

for attending graduate schbbl was also tb cbntihue intellectual growth. 
_ _ — _ _ — ^_ _ ^ _ _ _^ 

- Heiss (cited in Clark ^ 1980) concurred alsb V7ith Creager and Trow. In 

. . ' . . ■ . _ _ ^* . * • • 

his sjtudy, 51 % (the highest percentage) bf the participants meritibhed 

intellect ual interests as one of the factors that influenced people 's 

decisions to study for a doctorate. < • • ■ • 

Cdns^idering that positive meritbring relatibhships (a) enhance ' 

- ' ^ - - - - - . -- - ■ 

students ' academic careers and lives, (b) Involve faculty as tKe mbst 



Id 
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Rossl^'' e candlNdates to becbtne mentors ^ and (c) include a set of 
Identlf lat)ie behaviors suitable to be promoted^ then it becomes 
feasible and desirable to make deliberate efforts at developing faculty 
members as mentors • The underlying notion Is that the more 
faculty-student relationships resemble mentbr^prbtege relatlbnshlps ^ 
the more llRely students will advance. successfully In their careers and 
will develop wholly scholars ahi human beings. V 
^fetTrtori ng and Se^ of ^the- Prdteg e • ^ ■• <5 

It Is generally agreed that the presence or abisehce of mehtbrs 
inflrtiences the p6.rsonal and career develbpment of both men and women 
(Bolton, cited Iti^ Bova fi Phillips, 1982) and that positive mentorit^ 
relatlonshps are greatly l^enef icial and are needed ^-by l^oth men and 
women if they are to succeed in their careers (Fiach et al, 19815 
Haicorab, 1980; Marsi^ano, 1981) i However, nfentoring relationships "are 
.not democratic" and the way in which mentors and proteges engaged hn' : 



the reiatiortship is;^hought to be related to gender^ social class, and 



race (Shapiro, Rowe, & Haseitine^ 1978) i Mentors tend to choose 

•• ^ 

proteges who are similar to themselves or' with whom they can identify 

(Holahan, cited in Ca'rter, 1983; Kanter, 1977).. Similarly, proceges 

themselves prefer mentbrs fitf the same sex (Flach et al. , 1982). * » 

Althbugh women appear tb have a special need for mentbrs mbre than 

men (^Iafslxan_b^ 1981)^ V7bmen are less likely, than men tb have mentbrs V 

^(Sh^pirb etc:al.., 1978). Wbmeh are less likely tb have mentbrs simply 

\ ' ■ ' 

T . r< - _ "__ " - 

because there is a scarcity bf females in the prbfesslbns in_ p_bsitlbTis 

' ^ to assume tfie role.bf mentbrs. This phenbmenbn appears tb be 

particularly true fbr the academic wbrld^ where men in top pbsitibns 

-fV ■ ■ „ 

have greatly buthUmbered women (Flach et al.^ 1982) • 

; '"■ ■• ' ' ' ' - 11 
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Female faculty are uhderrepresetited*^ institutions of higher 
education (Association of American Colleges, .cited in Marsfcano, 1982), 
The uriderrepresentatidn of v/otnen faculty in positions to be%inentors 
posits a problem iri- that woien graduate students raay*'b^ deprived of 
Valuable female role models (Soimon, 1976). The result is ^that fev7 
female students have examples of how to be a. female prof essi\)nal to 
identiSy. with (Freeman, cited in Sblmori, 1976). Yet, the fact of- : 
having female role models to identify with seems to be an important 

factor in the prdfessidnal development ^of successful womeni 

_ ._ ____ _ " _ • '_ ' . 

Given that most mentors are males (Halcomb, 1981) and .that 

similarity- plays an important role, in the identification process * 

(Festiiiger, Merton,; & Newcomb, cited in Queralt ^ 1982) * it seems 

> .reasonable to expect that male mentors would tend to choose more often 

male rather thau female proteges. This expectation has been 

substantiated by a recent survey conducted with men and women in _ 

professional associations and graduate programs by Bbva and Phillips\- 

(1982). However, little is faaown abbut^s^x^dif f erehces in the 

proteges' nerceptibhs abpu^^he^^^rt^ perceptions.^ Dowdall and 

Boneparth's stjodp-^cit^d in Marsicand, 1961) is one of the few that 

repbrt^-^iT"^^ differences in perceptions of mentors by proteggs who 

^ were professors changing to academic administration. Males v/ere more 

likely than females to expect letters of recbmTneridatibns and 

appointments to new pbsitibns. Wbmeh were mbfa likely td choose a 

mentor on the basis^ of personal knowledge white men more of ten based ^ 

their choice on reputatidti. 
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■ ^' ' ' %, 

No study was found which investigates sex differences in specific . 

perceptions of mentors among graduate student proteges i 

Mentoring -pnd Age of the Pratege • 

The phenomenon of mentoring has been seen as age related. Several 
] - ■ \ •_ ■ . - 

studies agr^ees bh the 'beginnings of the mehtdrihg relationships (Bbva & 

• ■ • - • ^- - - 7 . . 

Phillips, 1981; Brown, 1982^ Hehriig & Jardim, 1977^; Levirisdn, 1978; 

Roche, 197^)^. The* tnkjdrity of the mentoring relationships seem to 



begin wfien the protege is approximately 20 to 30' years of age. This^ 

period corresponds to tevinson^'s (19785 "Entering -into the Adult Wdrld" 

stage aiid coincides with the first 5 to 10 years of the protegee's 

_ . . _ , _ ' ■ _ 

career development and growth .(Barriier , 1981). Developmental ^asks 

that correspond to this period are: "(a) to explore the possibilities. 

of the adult world, (b) to arrive at an' initiat self-definition is an 

adult, and (c) to estabiisfi^lT^fe^s that links this 

self-definition to the roles and behaviors^^^^cii^ (Levirisdn, 1978). 

According to Levirisdn eJt al (1976), the duratigripf the merit dririg 

relationship fluctuates between. 3 arid 12 years. Termination of the - 

merit^ririg relationship occurs when the protege ±& i^' his middle or iate 

•3b's. Persons 'over 35 to 40 years' of' a^e rarely have mentors. In 
fact, tevinson et ai (1976) flatly .stated that 'after the age of Ab^men 
no longer had meritbrs.'^ Iristead^ they, assume the rdle of ifieritdrs* 

^themselves. Heririlg arid Jardim (1977), in their study of managerial 

wdraeri, also found that wdtneti lost their mentors at about 35 to 40 years 

'J , - ' ' 

of age. 

Even though different developmental stages df 6he mentor irig 
relationship have been rd ugh ly assdciated with age^ there has been 
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little syistematlc study that specif Ically relates mehtbrlrig 
relationships to age of the pfbtege^ One of the qtie^stibns addressed in 
the presenf ^stud^^is whether the perceptions of mentoring behaviors -t 
change with the protege's agei r 

Research Qne^tions 

• . : ^ ■ 

The present study was designed to answer two general questions 

concerning- the complexity of ..the mentor-protege relationship and 

demographic variables associated with iti ~ ^ 

1. Are the sixteen mentoring behaviors included in the Carter Mentor 

Scale reflections of a single,' unitary relationship? Or, do the 

sixteen mentoring behaviors contain subsets of related behaviors 

which reflect the complexity of the mentor-protege relationship? 

2w Is the ihcidehce^wlth which graduate students report , different 

mentoring behaviors ihdepeshdesht of their sex and age? 

\ . / Mettibd' ■ • ^ 

Selecting the Data 

-' - _ - _ - : - 

^ Data used in the* present study were taken from .Carter's research 
on Quality of Life, Adjustment, and Stress Among Graduate Students 

- - /. ----- • ■- - - ■- -'■ ' ' ' 

(Carter, 1983). A secondary analysis of these data was performed. 

- - I - ' . ' - . • ' ■ ' ' 
Participants * 

_ . ...... ; \ ■ _ ■ ^- ._■ 

Carter's sampie consisted of 142 participants who were all 



--.A--. -.- 



enrolled in graduate programs at Peabody College of Vanderbilt 

r \ 



Univer^ityi*. There, were ^57 ;men and 85 wollien who ranged in jsge from 22 
to 58 31.85; SD ^, 6^89). 
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Measures / 

^ ' / ' — 

Carter found the Meritor Scale to be a reliable, arid valid 

■ ■ . - ^ /- - - 

iristrumerit. She reported a reliability (iriterrial cbrisistericy) of .90 
*(N = 142), assessed with Crbribacjrs alpha. She provided as^ a measure 

- - h- - - 

of concurrent validity the pbirit-bisei^iral cbrrelatibri ( r^ =^ .65* _£< 
.005) between the the Meritbr Scale scbre arid student respbrise tb the 
questibri* "Have ybu had brie bt; mbre tneritbrs since being iri graduate ^ 
school?" Carter also found the ..total Mentor Scale score to be the best 
single predictor of overall quality of life for her graduate student 
sample. - ^ 

Analy sis of D at^ 

* ' _ ■ ~ ... • . • . 

Statistical analyses were performed by using the following 

j_ ^ - \ 

computer programs contained in three sources: (a) 

SPSS-L -Statistical Packages for the Social Sciences , Second Edition, 
edited by Nie, Hull, Jenkins, Steinbrenner , and Brent (1975); Vp) 
Si^^SS Update 7-9; New Procedures and Facilities for Release 7r£^ ediited 
by Hull and Nie (1981); and (c) BMDP Statistical Software 1983^ Revised - 
Printing , edited by Dixori (1983); accdrdirig to problem requiremerits . . 
All tests of sigriificarice for statistical cbmparisbris were* perf brmed at 
the .05 level. 

Age was grbuped iri fbur categbries. Levirisbri^s (Levirisbn et al. , 
1976) develbpmerital stages were used as referents, for in some periods 
of adult develbpineift the tiaentot and tnentoring relationships are 
believed tb play crucial roles. The stages used were: (a) "entering 
adult world" (ages 22-27), (b) "transition"' (28-32) , (c) "-Bettiing 
down" 03=400, and %d) "raiddie-aduithood" (41 or older); This made it 
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possible to draw cbtnparlsbhs between Levins on ' s ^v7ork and the present 

Study . 

^ — -, 

' Results - 

^"a^^o^^nalysis of the Montb^ Scale * . • . 

A i^rincipal-cbmpbherits analysis V7ith iterations was performed on 
the matrix of ihtercbrrelatibns arabhg the 16 items of the Mentor Scale. 
Varitnax (orthogonal) rbtatibris were perf bnhed tb bbtai^a more 
interpretable final solution of the factors (Nuririally^ 1967). 

. - Table i sumiaarizes the factorial structure bf the Meritbr Scale. 



Insert Table 1 about here 



items with factor loadings of at least .35 were used to define the 

factors. The Kajger- Gattma n limits whi ch-^adv ocates that one drop all 

factors below an eigenvalue of li0, was the criterion adopted to 

determine which were the substantiv'fe factors to be extracted (Guertin & 

Bailey^ 1970). Using tliis criterion, three factors quaiified as 

• _ _ J, _ • _ . / ^ . . ^ 

substantive factbrs. Hbwever^ a fourth- factor with an eigenvSiae of 

\ ■ *.» y 1 . - . . .. ■ ' ' ■ , 

.99 waS: included in the final factor solution list because it V7as 

considered to be- a "borderline" factbr having a pbtentially importsiht 

different grdupirtg bf variables. This decisibh is cbnsistent v/ith 



Cattell'js (1978) bbservatibri that the Kaiser-Giittmah- rule is nbt alv/ays 
a reliable basis for decision and sbmetlmes a decisibh has tb be made 
on the basis of theory, especially, if the study is ah explbratbry 
researchi \ 
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The f blip factors identified were subsequently naiid "Role Model" 
(Factor 1), ^'Advocate" (Factor 2)^ "Professional Socialization and 
iSponsorship" (Factor 3)^ and "Emotional Support and Active 
Encouragement" (Factor 4). The mentoring behaviors included in the 
Role Model factor were: enhanced skills and intellectual development; 
served as intellectual stimulator; served as a role model of 
career^relate^ behavior; transmitted the values of the profession; 
served as an^exemplax: to admire and emulate; and shaped the 
professional identity of the student protege. The Advocate factor 
included: counseled in times^of stress and defended against others' 
criticism. The Professional Socialization and Sponsorship behaviors 
included: ' introduce to other professionals; assisted in the career 

■_- :.. ''.*;__)_* . _. ^_ 

(obtaining a jbb^ resolving financial problems, doing research or 

V ' • I ^ . L _ ; 

publishing); servedas a guide or hps t by familiarizing with resources , 

customs i and cast of characters within the' prof essibn; taught the 

"ropes" or translated the pplitical arena; and provided important 

ihf drmatibh. Embtibhal Support and Active Encouragement items relating" 

to the embtibhal side bf the mentbr^studerit prbt€5ge relationship 

included: encouraged success; provided emotional support; and 

Encouraged high quality wbrk and bffered cphstructive criticism. 

' ■ . y • * 

Table 2 iridicSteF the eigenvalues and the percentage bf variance 
accounted fot by the fbiir factbrs in the principal cbmpbnent sblutlbn. . 

. ■ ' ; ' • J _ - ' • V ■ ■ ■ 

' , Insert Table 2 about here 
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The correlatibris among the four sets of factor scores were . * 
relatively substantial as shown. in Table 3. 

Insert Table 3 about here ' 



Since the factors are correlated among th^S^elv^s, meaning that 
the many items that comprised a factor are not conceptually 
^. i«deperideriti oblique rotated solution was computed using. SPSS 

Subprogram "Factor" (Kinij 1975; pp. 468^5^.4). The oblique approach; 
led tb essentially the same cbhclusibhs about the number and kinds of 
factors inherent in a particular matrix bf cbrrelatibhs. Th€ ^iffer^ht 
items loaded on the isame factors, but two factors appeared i;n different 
order (i.e., factor 1 and 2 were the same in both drthbgbriil and . 
oblique approaches , and factor 3 of the qrthbgonal was 4 in the oblique 
and vice versa) i 
. Sex X Ag-e- Comp axisaTt- of Overall Mentoir Sc a le Scor ^ 

. Mean total Mentor: "Scale scores used by Carter (1983) were compared 
for sex and age subgroups in a 2 x 4 (Sex x Age) factorial analysis of 
'variance design, using BffeP^Subprbgrim Fixed Effects Factorial Design; 
2V.1 (Jennrich et al^ 1983; »pi5. 36D-363). the analysis of va trance ^ 
revealed that neither main effects bf sex.br age hbr'the ihteractibh 
were significant. - * 

These findings suggest that the levels of mehtbrihg experienced by 
the students are independent of these persbnal characteristics. 
Crbsstabul&tibris bf^^es" arid "Nb" respbrises tb iridividual scale items 
by sex arid by age Suggested, however, that sbme differerices may be 
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maSked by the use of the total score as ihi index of level of 
mentoring. 

Incidence of 'Mentoring Behaviors for Age and Sex Groops 

Tables 4 and 5 indicate the relative incidence with which students 

• reported the ineritorihg behaviors covered in the Mehtbr Scale, Sex and • 

* * ■ * ■ 

age differences in these percentages were examined by <*hi-squafe 
analyses through SPS§, subprogram . "CrbsstahsV- (Ni'e et al. , 1975; pp. 
218-248). • 



Insert Table 4 about here 
Insert Table, 5 about here 
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As shown' in Table 4 , ' percentages of students reporting the 
mentoring behaviors for the two sexes combined ranged from 85 % for 
"enha^nced your skills and intellectual development" to 34 % for' 

0 ' * ; ' 

" " " " K,-- ■ '_ _ ' . " ' ' 

"defended you against criticism from others". The majority^ of students 
(more than 50 %) reported . having experienced 13 but of the 16 mentoring 

behaviors. Male and female students did hot differ in the incidence of 

* I _ (_ _ _ _____ ' 

the beliavlbrs^ except that females repbrted that mentors taughtu#them 
the "rbpe^" br translated the pblitical arena fbr them more frequently 
(53 %) than did male students (33 %)^ ^(1) « 5.30^ £<.025. The : 
absencTe of consistent sex differences was unexpected on the basis bf 
the litefatiir^ but was generally <ibrisisterit with th^ results bf * the 
ANOVA .performed on total mentor scores. ' 
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Age differences were founds hov/ever, in relationships witfi the 

,/sp^clflc mentoring behaviors. - shown in Table 5, the incidence of 

mentoring behaviors yaried significantly on five Items: (a) 

"encjouraged high quality In ybiir work and offered constructive-* 

criticism" ^(a) = 7.88, £<.055 (b) "provided important information" 

-^(3) = 8r71,.£<.05; (c) "frarismi tted them the values^^^'e prof ession 

2 ■ ... . ... ..: 

to you" ^(3) = 8.63, £<.05; (d)_ "shaped or reinforced your 

V : ^ 

professional identity" ^(3) ^ 9.42, : p<.02); and- (e^ "introduced you^to 

: _ P . _ _ 

other professionals" ^(3) = 10.55^ £<.025. On these "items, as well as 

- - -■- - ■- - • r -»- - - ' " • • _- - - : . -■ 

on the other 11 where - the- chi-square values did hot reach, the .05 

_._ _'_ _. ■ ■.. _ ' _ _ 

significance level, men and women over 41 years bf age Reported the 

behavior less frequently than the dthei' three age grbiips. Thus", as it 

mi'ght be anticipated, for the oldest group cf istudetits there was a 

^^eral decline in th^f reqtiency with which they reported having 



mentoring relationships * 

Sex X Age Comparison of Mean Factor Scores 

: _ ■ _ _. 

Mean factor scores Were compared for sex and age subgroups in a 2 

X .4 X 4 (Sex X Age x Factor) repeated jneasures analysis of variance 

using BMDP Subprogram R^peated^Measures Design; 2V.7 (Jehnrlch, 

Sampson, & Frahe, 1983; pp. 368-369).- The analysis revealed a 

significant three factor interaction £(9^396) = 2.10^ £<.029 wltfi means 

balancing out so that age^ sex, and factor main effescts wesre * 

nonsignificant (see Table 6 arid Table 7); \ 



Insert Taple 6 about here 
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Insert Table 7 about here 



To ascertain the rature of the sex x age x factors Interaction, 

post hoc analyses were conducted^ Mean factor scores of the separate 

fadtdrs were compared for students^ sex and age subgroups in four 2 k 4 
■. « 

(Sex X Age) factorial designs^ using BMDP Subprogram Factorial Design; 
2V.1 (Jenririch et al,. 1983). The analysis itid^ated tha^it when the 
interf action was broken down by factors so that the comparisons were all 
based on between subjects error terms, the AN6VA main effects and 
interactions were nonsignificant. With respect to two of the mentor 
factor profiles across ages^ however ^ there were large differences 
between the means for men and wbni^n. These were compared using Student 
t tests at less stringent levels of significance (alpha .< i-IO) to see if 
th^se~dif ferences~were^heoret±cal-iy 



in future studies* * The results of two of the factors indicated 

graphically were as follows: 

Role Model . ' Figure 1 shows the mean factor scores for the Role 
Model factor for male and female students at different age 
subgroups. After the 28 to 32 age periodj^ women dramatically 
increased in the reported incidence of role mbdeli^ng. The oldest^ 
women (40 or more) reported the highest incidence. With men the 
pattern was reversed. Men at the 28-32 period reported the 
highest incidence of role modeling*, with a susfaineci decline after 

■ ■ - ■ - - - -' ^ -.-^i ------ ---- - 

this age. The oldest men (40 or more) reported very little role 
modeiingi , 
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-Insert Figure 1 about here 



Embtlbhal Support and Active Encouragement s As shown in Figure 2i 
male graduate students have a contrasting pattern on the Emotional 
Support and Encouragement factor to that of females across the 

diffeijerit age periods. Men in the middle years (33-40) reported 

t ' - - . . ■ _ 

this behavior most frequently -while comparable aged women reported 

it least. An interesting bbBervatibn here.is .that if the 22 tp 27 

yeiar women's kge peribds.are shifted sb that their period 

— ' _ _ _^ _ _ — ■ _ _ . - ^ - ;• 

coincides with the 28-32 year, pefibd fbr mehj the p^tterhp fbr men 

and women become retnatkably similar. 



insi^rt Figure 2 about here 
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Discussion . 

■ r_ ' ■_ 

Results of Carter's (1983) original study and the one reported 

- ■ ■■ ♦ 

here suggest that the Carter Mentor Scale may be viewed profitably 

i_: __ i..../. -v. 

either as- a global measure of the extent to Which , students experience 
mentoring behaviors or as a more anaiyttcai measure of- thie types of 
mentoring behaviors they ■ experience. The fact- that the total score 
derived from the scale was the best slSgle predictor of student quality 
of life in Carter's study, and was very consistent internally for the 
tbtal sample bf men and wbmeh students of different ages argues 
Strongly fbr the tihitary characteristic bf a mehtbring experience. The 
evidence presetiteid here for iEactbrlal ebmplexity and the hint that sex 
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• and age differences may exist for some, but riot ali^ meritbririg 
behaviors argues for the maitldimensional perspective on meritbrihg. 

These two views of the mentoring process, arid the Carter scale are 
not incompatible^ The intercorreiations amorig the tneritbr f actbrs 

suggest that there may be two second order factors amorig the fbur 

k . ' " . _ _ '_ ___ 

primary factors identified. Roie modeling, advocating^ and spdrisdririg 

^eem to be* aspects of professional preparations Ehcoujaging behavior, " 

as represented in the Carter scale, appears ^ on the other hand, to be 

more affective in natures. The ;negative correlation between the 

intellectual/professional mentoring behaviors and the more nurturant * 

ernes suggests a slight tendency for sbnre students to find succorance 

while bthers find stimulatibh .f rbm their mentors. 

This Result can be seen airsb by Ibolcing at both Figures; 1 ^nd 2 

and coraparirig the women's pattern oh the Rble^Hodel factor with the 

WQt p en'^s pattp^rti oti th e^ Em ot i otl al Support f act - og - « - v rti jrjre-^ffieth^age--^-32 - 

report little role mddelirig, the same wbmeri repbrt relatively high 

emotional support. The same co^rastirig pattern is f bund in Wbmeh bf 

ages 33 to 40 and'men of ages 22 to 40*. The cbritrasf between thbse twb 

factor scores is even more remarkable in the case of the ineri stiideritn; 

• . ■ ' _ / _ . 

Kahnweilfer and Johnson (1989) reported a similar finding in their 

study. According to their women participants (average age was ,39) , 

"the mentor offered them more often emotional support than functional 

support (^i.e. , knowledge and skills)" tp. 416)^ ' 

The lack of significance in both main and interaction effects in 

the sex age ANOVA using the total Mentor Scale score as dependent 

variable arid the sfgriiflcarit three^factbr Interaction- fsex;^x age x 
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factors) when the total score was brbkien down by factors suggest that 

studies that treat merit drlrig as a single, unitary concept may fall to 

reveal differences In t'hese mentor roles arid in the treatment of men 

and women at different ages. Thus, this study adopted the point of 

..... " . . . . . ' ' . ^ .1 _ _ . _ ._ _ 

view that tnentoring is a multldimensiopal? construct rather than a 

uitttary one. \ ' ^ 

The yentif ication of the roles that the mentor plays as role 

model, advocate, facilitator 'of prof essional sociaiization and spphsor, 

' and pl^ovlder of emotional support and active encouragement agrees with 

the literature that touches on the severaL roles that the mentor enacts 

- y - -J. ■ 

in the isentoring relatiotrship (Fiach et ai;,,i982; Kiopf & Harrison^, 
1981; Levinspn, 1978; Sh^iro et al., 1978; Schmidt & Wolfe, 1980). 
These roles generally coincide with Levinson's ^1978) description of 
functions the mentor serves: role model, sponsor, and host and gSlde 
in ijroviding his or her protege with professional soiclallzation. In 

, addition, the inentdr acted here as a provider of embtlbnal support. 
Schmidt and Wolfe (1980) and Flacb et al (1982) mentlbhed bbth role 
model and sponsor as one of the primary fuhctlbris bf thg'mentdr. KJLbpf 
and Harrison tl981) alsb are in substantial agreement with ^present 

' findings ""^in their listing bf role fcbdel,^ sponsor, and cbiinseldf as ^the 
majbr roles bf mehtbrs. 

The cbncbrd^rice between the findings of this study wlth^ those of 
the literature regarding the number and type of the roles the mentor ^ 
plays is not surprising; the specific mentoring behaviors represented 
in the Mentor Scale were drawn directly from that literature. However, 
the cbntributlon of the present study was to identify, with^ an 



empirical basis, the humbei: arid type d5 primary rblesrthe meritox plays 

in the lives 'df psychbldgy graduate studerits as perceived by the 

students themselves- xkis goes beyond what Carter (1983) did, for she 

only used the total scores o^ the Mentor Scale to relate to the 

students^ quality of life. 

With respect to the incidence of occurrence of the individual 

mentbririg behavibrs ^ 85Z of the studerits (the highest perceritage) 
. ____ __ __ ■_ 

stated thlt their mentors erihariced their skills arid intellectual 

deveidpment^ Likewise, 84% iresponcied that their mentor provided them 

with inteiiectuai stimuiationi These perceived mentoring behaviors 

match the motives stated by students for attending graduate schd|)i 

(Craeger, 1971; Heiss, 1964; Trow, cited in Clark^ 1980). If it is.. 

assumed that these motives apply to the preserit study's sample, it can"' 

bfe sai^ that the mentors are fulfilling the students'' desires for 

attending gi»aduate schoqli 

Contrary to what was expeclied on the basis of the literature 

before Carter (1983), there were nb:_^sex diffesrerices in the student's 

. ^ ' _ _ ^- - _ — - '- - - - 

percept-ibris bf iridividual mentbririg behavibrs. The btily sigriificarit 

sex difference appeared on one of the items that had the lowest 

incidence of occurrence (iiei^, "taught politics") i Females repbrted ^ 

that mentors taught t'Hem the "ropes" or translated' the political arena 

for them mbre frequently (53 %) thari did male studerits (33 %)'* There 

are rib related f iridirigs in the ^literature that might exiilairi th4.s 

unexpected result-. Sex differences were not found, however, in such 

mentoring behaviors as role modeling. Introductions, host and guide# 
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Thus, at least ^t Peabody eoiiege, "female studetit proteges 
generally experienced as frequently as males the different mehtbrihg 
behaviors represented 'in the Mentor Scale^ This coricliisidn is 
consistent with Kelly'" s (1982) finding concerning sex differences among 
student affairs prof essibtials . Kelly (1982) reported that there was no 
difference between men and women students in this area with regard to 
likelihood of experiencing a reiationship with a mentor. 

N ■ . ■ 

The incidence of occurrence to the individual items at different 
ages suggests that there is a decline of perceived mentoring 
iJelationships ^f ter age 40. The oldest group of students consistently 
reported l^s "frequently than the other three age groups each of the 16 

behaviors of the Mentor Scales This may be due to the fact that the 

■ _^ _ ^ - -■ _ 

definition of mentor presented in the stem q^uestion depicted as mehtbrs 

only those persons older than "the students. Since faculty members are, 

the most likely candidates' for being nominated' as mentors by the 

students^ "and at the time this study was conducted 70 %■ (21 out of 30) 

of Peabody ''s faculty members were below age 4G, one could think that^ 

the result mentioned may be due to ari artifact. *If this explSnatibri 

were true, one would expect nb significant differences among the age 

groupings* bn the frequency of occurrences of all the individual 

behaviors in- th^ Ment:or Scales However, significant differences were 

found in five oat oif the 16 behaviors* This suggest^ .that at least 

some men^t o ring relaJt ions hips are related tb the student prbteges' ages. 

*The present study thus suppbrts the ridlj^ri that mentoring r-elationships 

are more likely tb occur at some* ages 'than at others i 
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These findings coincide with Levinson's (1978) contention that 
after about age 40 men rarely have mentors i A possible explanation for 
this finding may be that male and female students who are 40 or older 
no longer require expression and satisfaction of needs through 

significant others^ or at least they ^rceived fewer such needs. It 

_ _ __ _ __ . . .. 

cbiild also be that the older persons have had more professional 

^ — . _ __' . p 

experience and thus have less need for, or toieragfSe/of , a relationship 

to a mentor (Carter, 1983) i: 

The results depicted in Figure 1 representing the perceptions of 
student proteges about the role of mentor as a model suggest that males 
ages 28 to 32 have the highest leveJL of role modeling, while men over 
40 do very litofele of it. These results supporr, at iea^t in part, 
Levinson'.s (1978) contentions that men aged 28-32 are in transition and 
in need of mentors and that men after age 40 only rarely have mehtdrs*. , 

Female students at ages 28 to 32^ in sharp contrast to males of 
the same age period ^ reported the lowest level of role modeling. After 
this period (28-32) , females reported a notable, sustained increase 6f 
role modeling. It is interesting to note that while for men, the role • 

modeling dimension of nKntorifig reached a peak in the late twenties and 

■ -. ■ ' ^ 

early thirties, for women the role modeling experience Just began in 
their late tv/enties^ and showed a. sustained increase after 32 years of* 
age. Kahhweiler arid Johrisbri (1980) reported a study that gives support 
to this bbservatibri. These authors found that almost 75 % of a sample 
of 40 women returning to school "had experienced a relationship with a 

mentor after reaching 30-years of ^ge" (p. 416). The dif f erenbe 

■ I, <? . ■■^ 

I' _ _ . ■ _ 

^tween the findings of the present st'udy and Kahriweiler arid Johrisbri^s" 



. ■ i» 
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findings Is that the former concerns specif icaily one dimension of the 

mentoring relationship (l.^e. , role model), while the latter concerns 

mentoring relationships In general. These autlfors aisb speculated that 

It may be that women are not involved with mentors antii the midlife. 

t 

stage of development i while men experience this relationship durir^ 
their early adulthood period" (p. 416). Other studies provide 
evidence that while men experience mentoring during the "Entering the 

- - - --. #_ - - - _ _ . . _ _ ' ^ 

Adult World" period (ages 22-27) ^ women experience mentoring for the 
first time during their thirties.* This situation might suggest that in 
their careers women may be one developmental stage behind men. This 
"developmental lag" seems to be related to the adult life structure of, 
contemporary Amieficari wdmeh. While career and work (occupatlbh) Is the 
primary base for men's life In American society (Browne 1982) ^ "the 

major defining factor of the adult life structut^e for wbmeh" is a 

. . . . . . ■ : . .,. , 

combination of familial and occupational roles (Brown, 1982; p. 30). 

» .. ' ■ 

Stewart (1977) found that women who followed a traditional pattern of 
marriage and motherhood during their twenties, addressed seeking a 
relationship with a mentor for the first tinie during their thirties. 
This finding is substantiated by a more recent study hy Baker (1981) 
when she claims that "...women who have followed traditional life ^aths 
will be developmentally at least 10 years behind a man 8f the same 
chronological age" (p. 22) . Brown (1982) also found that for her 
participants who interrupted thfeir careers for chiidrearing, ,"the 
mehtbrlng relatlbhshlp V7as nbt significant until these subjescts had 
--r-et-urneT±-±b~~t~heir"~^F develbpment" (p. 86). Thus^ it may be that 
women whb lieglh tb experience mehtbrlng relatlbhshlps after age 30 
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choose to do so, not because t^ey are behind (as compared to inen) in 
.accomplishing their developmental tasks, but because they made 
commitments to marriage and famil3r in jEfieir twenties and after this 
time they decided to p\irsue a different ''careet^i Interestingly 
enough, the sample of women over 28 years of age (of the present study) 
was compbsied of 29- % (13 but bf 49) single women and 7i % married, 
separated, or divorced women. Thus^ this study provides additional 
support to t hie riot ibn that^ in cbhtrast to men who begin to experience 
mentoring^ relationships in their early adulthood (22^ears of age), 
women who had folldwed a patterri bf marriage arid mbtherhood early in 
their careers begin to . experierice meritbririg relatibriships af t^r their 
thirties; \ 
limitati on s of the rie . ntor Sc ^le^ 

Carter (1983) points out that most of the significarit 
relationships included in her scale are h€?avily coricerned with academic 
Issues. Sy using these academic-related content items, tThe responses 
elicited ^id not touch on other kinds of mentoring relationships 
student proteges had experienced. The* influence of mentors is not 
restricted solely^ hov/ever, to the inteliectuai or academic 
develbpment^ but rather involves- all-aspects of the lives of the 
prbteges (Barriier^ 1981). In fact, the mentoring relfitionship has 
implipatibris fbr eriharicirig optimum student; development in inteliectuai, 
embtibrial^ arid sbcial, areas (McCaffrey & Miller^ 198(9). The mentor is 
involved with the tbtal deveibpment bf the individual protege (Barnier, 
1981). in rzhis respect ^ the Mentbr Scale thus fails tb address 
relationships beyond the academic area-^relatibriships built around 
values and personal philosophy arid persbrial prbblems br concerris. 

.■29 • 
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in addition, the Mentor Scale addresses only 'benefits Proteges 
receive from the mentors. Perceived negative Jsehaviors in the 
mentoring relationships were not addressed at all by the Mentor Scale 
(Carter, 1983). Garter recognized this iimitationi how^ver^ and 
suggested that negative mentoring relationships should be investigated 
as well. "It is important to understand the full impact of mentoring, 
both positive and negative" (Cartfer, '1983; p. IGl). 

In her dissertation^ Carter (1983) advanced some suggestions f or 
the improvement of her Mentor Scale., Among the suggestions ^ she 
included "social support items" such as "provided resources in times of 
need*% "nourished your self-Jsteem" , "provided comfort" i a^^d "supported 
your discharge of negative feellsigs". She also recognized that the 
instructions provided in the stiem question limited the quality of the 
answer in two ways: (a) the answer was limited to only one 
professional, atid (b) was limited to only the students' graduate school 
experience. Shg Acknowledged that mentoring relationships co^ild have 
happened with more than one tnentp ^nd "sug^ated^jytat a respondent' might 
need "...to complete a separate Mentor Scale fd'r each Individual who 
had performed any of the [mentor] roles.;;" (p. 97). . She also 
proposed to omit the referent xd:der^ from the stem question and to 
simply ask the respondents if the person to whom they refer Was older 
than theyi In additipn, she suggested that one substitute the referent 
"graduate school" for "adult life" or even a less inclusive Possibility 
such as "during your career preparation and experience thus far" 

Carter, 1983; p. 97) i iSother potential weakness aknowicdged by 
Carter was the dichotomous response format of the scale- She suggested 
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to lise instead a Likert^type scale format with 3 to 5 categories per 

item to improve the quality of responses elicited by the scale. 

■ ■ ^ 

Although the Mentor Scale has its own merits in tennsyof. 



psychometric and statisticai properties (i^ei, internally consistent 
and valid) , it was assumed, since this research started, that the . » 
iristrtimerit is riot ari isomorphic represeritat"iori of , the cbmpTexity 
inherent in the pheribmeribri -of meritbring. That is^ it was not e assumed 
that the Mentor Scale the donstruct of mentoring. To further study 
the phenomenon of mentoring it may be wise thus to take O^'Neai and 
Wright sman's (in press) recommendation of using tnaltiple converging 
empirical operations. They noted that^ "the phenomenon is too rich, 
complex y arid multi— faceted fbr adequate description thrbugh-the use bf 

C i : . : . . 

a single prbcedure" (O'Neal & Wrightsmati, in press; p. '35). 
X mplicati ^ms^ or Poli c y and Further Re s e a rc h. 

.; * ■ ^ ^ 

Besides the frequently mentioned relationship between positive 
mentoring and students personal and career development ^ it has been 
found that cbristructive meritbring relationships naay be helpful iri 
enhancing the students' quality bf life (Carter, 1983). Carter (1983) 
noted that graduate students are a group worthy of intervention because 

• ; ^, ' ' _c •" ■ 

. the. graduate school experience engenders relatively high levels of . 
stress in the students. She suggested that positive meritbring may,, help 
iri iricreasing the students' positive aspects of their life. 

Since meritbring "offers pbteritial fdr institutions of higher 

edilcatiori seeking ways to maximize student development" (Thomas, 

I _ ' _ r_<s_ * . _ ■ . :. _ : 1 '_ 

Murreli, & CJiickering, 1982; p> 49) and if we assume that those 

persons concerned with the improvement of graduate education have a 
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■- ■ * '. " 

to use Instead a Llkert-type scale format with 3 to '5 categories per 
item to improve the quality of responses elicited ty the scaiei 

Although the Mentor Scale has its own merits in terras of . 
psychbmetrir and statistical~propertie^(i.e^ , internally consistent 
, arid valid) , it was assumed^ since .this research started, that the 
iristrumerit is ribt an isomorphic representation of the complexity 
irihiBferit iii the pheribmeh<^ of mehtbrihg. That is, *it was not assayed 

^ _ ■ ■ 

"., ___ - ■ 

that the Meritbr Scale ij^ the cbhstruct of - mentoring. To fdrthe^ study 
the pheribmeribri of meritbririg.it may be. wise thus to take O'Neal and 
Wrigl^tsmari's (iri press) recbmmeridatibri bf using multiple cbnverging 
empirical dpefatibris. They rib ted that "the pheribmeribri is too rich^ 
complex,, and' niu It i-fac fbr adequate descriptibri thrbugh., the use bf 

a single procedure" (O'Neai & Wrightsraari, iri press; p. 35). 
Iroplications fox Policy and Further Resear ch 

Besides the frequently mehtidiled relatibriship betweeri pbsitive 
mentoring and students personal and career development, it has been 
Jound that constructive nlentoring relationships may be helpful in 
enhancing the students' quality of life (Carter, 1983). Carter (1983) 
noted that gradaate^tudents are a group worthy of intervention because 
the graduate school experience engenders relatively high levels of 
stress in the students. She suggested that positive mentoring may help 
in 'increasing the students' positive aspects of their iifei 

Since mehforihg "of f ers potential for institutions of higher 
educati*bri seeking ways to maximize student development" (Thomas, 
Murrell^ S Chickerlng^ 1982; p. 49) and we assume that those persons. 

cbriceirried with the imp rbvemerit of graduate educatibri have a 

■• • ' . . . , . 
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prof esisibnal and moral responsibility to provide the best posisible 

* conditions for students (Topp, 1977),. then an important responsibility 

' __ __ _• _, _ _ ' - ' 

of the university may be to develop faculty members as mentors and to 



provide students with opportunities to find mentors; Substantial 

improvement in education might be achieved thus by creating conditions 

that maximize :the likelihobd of significant encounters occurring 

between gresater numbers of mentors and studenti (Wilson at al; , 1975); 

However^ effective mentoring relationships depend not only on the ' ^ 

personal qualities of mentors and students' tnit also on the setting in 

which these relationships happen. Since interpersonal relationships 

are heavily influenced }>y ihstitutibhal arrangements ^ cbhditibhs that . . 

maximize the likeiihbbd of significant ^hcbuhters occurring between 

greater numbers of mentors and students may he created and prbmbted 

(Wilson et al., 1975) A synthesis of the literature arid research on 

mentoring in graduate schodl$ points to the importance of developing ^ 

mentoring programs which can be incorporated into graduate programs. 

Carter (1983) delineated several strategies >through which universities 

can promote mentoring relationships; She, included: 

ii Using demostraited mentoring abilities as a criterion in recruitment' 

efforts. . ^ . - ' 

2. Serving as a mentor may Jje included as a criterion in faculty ^ 

- reward decisibns such as prbmotion and tenure. -. 

3. Spbnsbrihg v/brkshbps which explain the nature of the mentbring . 
relatibhships ah!i its inherent rewards. . 

.4» Spbnsbrihg research and wbrkshbps regarding the heed tb fbster 
"love .skills" as well as "work skills" iti proteges. . . 
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Aribther strategy^ in addltlbn of thbses of iSarter^ Say be to ^ 

provide time arid iriceritlves to potential mentors to allow them to 

______ 0 ^ ■ . 

riurture the relatlbrishlp, , 

Currently, there are several universities and colleges that 'lave 

implemented meritbririg pirbgrams, arid evidence is accumulating that 

" participants benefit from them (see Brbwri.S DeCoster^ 1982 for a 

comprehensive review of how meritbririg programs can be created^ 

implemented, and evaluated; see alsb Kribtt ^ Daher, 1981; Lester & 

ohnson, .i9^i). For instance, Lester and Johrisori (1981) report that 

'toinority students who participated in a mentoririg prbgrasi impiemerited 

at the University of ealifornia, Irvine, have "achieved higher grades, 

became more actively involved in student life," served on more student 

committes^ and expressed feelings of greater comfort in the 

Institution" (p. 54).. 

i Despite the fact tha't mentoring programs exist in various forms bn 

different campuses ^ it may be necessary tb know more; about the nature, 

exterit, and scope of the meritbr^prbtege relationship, the processes of 

develbpmerit arid trarisitlbri of the 'meritbririg relationship^ and the 

- _-_ - _Jfc__-- 

develbpnlerital nature of meritbririg iri the life cycle of bbth mentors and 

prbteges* Future studies shbUld examine the processes that lead to 

successful as well as UrisUccessfUl meritbririg relatibrishlps • Such an * 

emphasis could answer questibris such as what characteristics pbteritial 

proteges have that attract meritbrs^ Aribther area yet tb; be 

investigated concerns the process whereby the right protege firids the 

right m.ent:or (and- vice versa) , liei, a "harindnlbuis match" (Hbdgklrisbn, 

1974). , - 
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The area of mentoring Is in the initial stages of theory building 
(O'Neal & Wright smati, in press);- The present study which sheds some 
light on roles mentors, play as perceived by students proteges in 



graduate programs in psychology should stimulate inquiry . in ^ther 
areas. A w6rd of caution is in order, however, since this study's 
sample was: limited to only . psy^ology. doctoral students. It would- be 
interesting tosee whether the factors identified in this study as the 
main roles th^ mentor plays can be generalized to other. academic 
disciplines as well as to other samples more representative of the 
overall population, • * * , 

The great majority (tf not ail) of the studies available* in the 
literature. are retrospective in nature and focused on' relating present 
career success vd.th past mefftbxing escperiences (Carter, 1983). These 
are correlational studies and do not demonstrate conclusively a value 
in mehtorihg. All they show is that an association exists between a* 
perceived mehtor-prbtege relationship- and some measure of success. It 
may well be that successful persons are more sensitive to the help 
received from mentors and more secure in acknowledging iti Or, it tnay 
be that "rising stars" at^rgct mentors^ older colleagues who enjoy 
success vicariously. Mentoring and career as well as personal 
/development should be tiionitdred prospectively through the use of 
longitudinal desigttsi The prospective and longitudinal collection of 
-data relevant to the meritbririg process from both perspectives—mentor's 
and protege's — :is a prerequisite to progress in this area. Only then 
we will know whether having mentors bears a direct, temporal ; 
relationship with protege's career success arid proper adult 
developments 
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table 1 » ^ ' 

Lqadings of Mentor Scale of Prtnctpai Compoaent&JactorB 



Factor Naiiies and Related Itetns 


Factor 1 

■ 


Factor 2 


Factor 3 


Factor 4 


ractor 1 : Koie Model 










vo Kuriancea Sicixis - 


-- ---- 

0^80 


P-Qi_ 


- •- - • 
Q«i? 


0.20 


. vo luteiiect stitnuxator 


0.60 




Q •25 


' 0.28 


V3 KOie Moaei 


0.55 


0.41 


0.17 


0,02 


VI Transmitted Profession^ Values 


0.54 


0.38 


0;35 


0.02 


V4 Exemplar 


0.50 


0.38 


b.ii 


0.28 


V3 Shaped Idesntlty 

• ■ 'f . . ' 


0.48 


0.34 


0.36 


0.11 


_ _ . .( ^^ 
Factor 2: Advocate 










yl6 Counselor 


0.15 


0.69 


0.06 


0.20 


V15 Defense 


0.04 


0.46 


0.13 


0.15 


Factor 3: Prof eissional Socialization 






y 




and Sponsorship 










Vil Introdactions / 


0.13 


0.23 


• 0.68 


0'i07 


ViO Career Assistance 


0.17 


-0 .03 


0.54 


0.23 


V2 Guide or Host 


0.38 


' 0^38 


0.51 


Q.Q3 


V7. Taught Politics 


0.20 


0.36 


0.39 


0.12 


V12 Provided Informatidri 


-0.32 


0.18 


0,38 


0*26 



CO * Factor 4: Eradtibnal Support arid Active . 

o EncbutagemiBnt . 

I! ' V14^acouxaged Success 0.23 Q.36 0.24 0.85 

tM ^ V13 Provided Emotional Sapport 0.39 . 0.40 * 0.15 0.43" 

° V9 Encouraged Woric Quality 0.46 0.27 0.23 • 0.41, 
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Table 2 «^ 
Eigenvaiaes and- O^erc e ntag es-rf^xplMned Varlancfi of Principal 



Components 



Factor Number and Name 



Factor 1: Role model 
Factor 2: Advocate " 
Factor 3: Professional. Socialization -and 

'Sponsorship 
Factor 4: Emotional Support and' Active 

Encouragement 



Eigenvalue 




0,99 



Percent of 
Cbmmori *Variance 



40.8 - 
1.9 
7,4 

6.2 
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tables 

, Intercorr e lat Ion s Among Mentor Factors 



Factor Number and Name 



Factor i Factor 2 Factor 3 Factor 4 



(1) Role Model 

(2) Advocate 

(3) Professional Socialization 
and Sponsorship - 

(4) Emotional Support and 
Active Encouragement . 



0.38 — . . 

e.,52 0,36 



-0.38 



-0:21 
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Table 4 

Percentage of Male and Female Graduate Students Who Experienced 
Specific Mentoring Relationships 



Males . 



.Females 



Both 
Sexes 



Specific Meritbrihg Relationships 

- ■ ' 


(11 = 575 


(n » 85) 


(N 1 

■ ~ 


Enhanced Skills 


- 86 


84 


85 


Intellect Stimulator 


84 ; 


84 


84 


Encouraged Wbric Quality 


. 81 , 


80 


80- 


Encouraged Success 


74 


84 


80 


Exemplar 


.79 


80 


- 80 


]Provided> Emotional Support 


81 


77 


78- 


Provided Information 


81 


'74 


■ 77 


Transmitted Professional Values 


70 


74 


73 


Role Model 


68 


68 


68 


Shaped Identity 


61 


.62 


62 


Guide or Hos.t 


58 


55 


56 


Counselor ' 


46 


60 


4 54 


Career Assistance 


53 


' 54 . 


54 


Taught Politics * 


33 


53 


45 


Introductions - ' • 


40 


■ 39 


39 


Defense ■ • - 


33 


.34 


34 
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Percentage of Gr a duate S tadent s jof— D^fX erent Ages Who Expertenced 
Specific Mentoring Relations hip s^^ . 



Age 



' 22-27 ' 28-32 33-40 41-58 

Specific Mentoring Relationships (h=«44) (n«43). (n^40) ^n=13) 



Enhanced Skills . . 

Intellect Stinnilator 
Ehcbu raged Work Quality * 
^Ehcbiiraged Success 
ExeJiplar - ; 

Provided Emotional Support 
Provided Iiif brmatibri * 
TrarisMtted. Prof essidrial Values * ^ 
Role: Model 
Shaped Identity ** 
Guide or Host 
Counselor 

Career Assistance 

^_ . •» 

taught Politics 

introdactions ** 

._ • ' • 

Defense 



82 


91 


85 




77 

. ■■ ■ 


86 ; 


. 86 


83 




77 


84 


91 


73 




62 


86 


84 


75 




62 


m 


81 . 


80 




. 69 


77 


86 






62 


84 ; 


79 


80 




46 


77 


77 


75 




39 


66 


'67 , 


80 




46 


68 


65 


65 ■ 




23 


61. 


'58 


60 




23 


55 




" 55""- 




—39- 


.71 


47 


48 


i 


46 


48 ' 


51 


40 \ 




39 

0 


50 


49 ; 


30 




8 . 












41 


42 


25 




8 . 



* Age groups .differed i £<.05.': 
** Age groups differed, £<.025. 
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Table 6 




.V 




%■ 


M^^mJ'act^r-^<>^re^ ^es &r4p tive- ^^tl&t4c& f or Sex 


4c Age^ Gro 


uptngs 
















^ Sex 


Maleis 




Fetsales 






22-27 28-32 33-40 41-58 


22-27^ 


28-32 33- 


-40 


41-58 


Factor 


1 








« 12 - 5 ^ 17 n = 23 -n » 4 




n » 26 n ^ 


17. 


^ - 9 



M —0.02 M = 0i09 M =»-0,29 M «-0i32 
MS= 1.03 0i87 MS= 0.54 MS- 0.00 . 



M»0il3 M —6.23 M»«d.i2 S « 0.53 
MS= 0.78 MS^ ei32 MS« 1.18 • HS» i.2y 



Factor 2. 



n = 12 n = 17 n 23 n T ^ ^ 

■ ■ ■■ ■ .. -i . _ 

H « 0.36 M =-0.05 M =-0.02 M « 0.71 

HS= 0.55 ' MS= 0.82 MS^ 0.72 MS= 0.68 



ji = 32 ji « 26 n.^ 17 Ji » . ^9 
M= 0,17 M--0.10 M «-0.06 M » 0.39 
MS« 0.63 MS* 6,75 MS=* 0.43 MS^ 0.64 



Factor 3 



ri = 12 ri =. 17 n « 23 S ^ 

M =-0.18 M = 0.08 M =»-0.03 M»0.12 
MS= 0.56 MS« 0.73 M&« 0.66 MS- 0.54 



-ft = 32 ^ « 26 5 =» 17: ^ » 9 
U —0.29 H — Oil2 H » 0;32 0i73 
^MS- 0.58 11S» bi73" 0.46 HS« 0.34 



Factor 4 



^ « 12 S = .17 £ = 23 5 * ' ■ 
M « 0.11 M — bi24 H « bi47 M:»-b.i8 
MS« li23 M&« 0.77 >!S= lil7 MS» 1.58 



n « 32 ^ « 26 i - 17 i « 9 ^ 
M »-0.i2l M « Gi09 '' S — ©•30 H - 0.12 
MS- 0>44 MS- 0.92' MS- 0.55 fiS-' 1.73 
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Scopes 
—I 



Source .of^-Variation 



Between Ss 
Sex (A) 

Age Groupings (B) 
; A X B 

Error BetWeen 
Within Ss 

Factors Mentor Scale (C) 

A X C 

B X C 
. A X B X C 

Error Within 

Total 



139 

i 

3 
3 

132 
420. 
3 
3 

9 
9 

396 
559 



0.65 
3. §4 
2.58 

118^4 

1.37 
3.92 
:5.92 
12.50 
' 262.43 - 



1 



0.65 
1.28 
0.89 
0.90 

0.46 
1.31 
0.66 
1.39 
0i66 



0.05 

.i:;43 
. i;00 



0.69 
1.97 
0.'99 
'2.10* 



* £<.029. 



' Figure Caption 

Figure Mean factor , scores for the Role Model factor for male and 
female .graduate students at different age periods. ; 
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Figure Caption ^ . 

Ftgare 2 ^ Mean factbr scores for tfie Embtibhal Support and Active 

■ . • -_ 

Encouragement factor for male and fetaal^ graduate students at different** 
s - ' ■ I '* " ■ - 

/ age periods. 
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